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N HINDENBUP] GOES ALOFT. 
airliner is taken o.t of tne hangar for its first test 


Friedrichshafen, where it was built. 
(Times Wide World !"n-tos.) 
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Fifteen Years on the New York SSfyline 


NEW PENCIL-LIKE TOWERS AND ULTRA-MODERN SET-BACK BUILDINGS OF 1936. 


Taken from about the same viewpoint as the photograph below but looking slightly more to the north, this air picture shows how New York's 
Among the best known structures, from left to right, are: Downtown Athletic Club, 


financial section has grown within one and a half decades. : 
Standard Oil Building, No. 1 Wall Street, Stock Exchange, Equitable Building, Bank of the Manhattan Co., Seamen’s Church Institute, Wool- 
worth Building, Cities Service Tower, U. S. Assay Office, Municipal Building, and American Sugar Refining Co. Building. 


LOWER MANHATTAN 15 YEARS AGO, ALREADY IMPRESSIVE. 
Looking northwestward from over East River, with New Jersey and the Hudson for a background. The Woolworth Building, then New York's 
outstanding skyscraper, rises to a tower at extreme right, with the Equitable Building raisipges pald’s record total floor space a little to the 

left. There were still many slun buildings in this ‘ 
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Efforts to Solve Rhine Crisis Continued 
“Go-Between” Role 


with Great Britain in 


Europe’s statesmen, acutely 
worried but far from hopeless, 
gathered in London to continue 
their efforts to prevent war as the 
sequel to Adolf Hitler’s action in 
scrapping the Locarno Pact and 
sending his troops into the Rhine- 
land. If their days of feverish ne- 
gotiation seemed to have yielded 
little tangible result, at least time 
had been gained for sober second 
thought and the examination of 
various possibilities of settlement. 
Preliminary discussions in Ge- 
neva and Paris preceded the formal 
sessions in London, where on 
Thursday the signatories of the Lo- 
carno Pact, Germany excepted, 
took up the French and Belgian 
demand for positive action against 
zermany. Great Britain, its Min- 
istry divided in opinion, sought for 
a compromise. Rome’s spokesmen 
made it clear that Italy would not 
join in sanctions against Germany 
while sanctions against Italy re- 
mained in effect and showed no in- 
clination to give up their excellent 
bargaining position. That meeting 
brought, however, an agreement in 
condemning Hitler’s action as a 
“clear violation” of the Locarno 
Pact and the case was turned over 
to the League of Nations Council, 
which, under the terms of the pact, 
is called upon to take steps against 
its infringement. Meanwhile, the 
French Senate, by a vote of 231 to 
53, had ratified the Franco-Russian 
mutual assistance treaty. 


| HE new week opened with 


The Council, in executive session 
on Saturday, heard Anthony Eden, 
British Foreign Minister, argue 
that Hitler had a full legal right to 
send a representative to hear the 
charges against his government 
and to answer them. Despite 
French reluctance, that view was 
accepted and Germany was invited 
to attend the next session. 

Hitler’s reply was an acceptance 
but with conditions which Pierre- 
Etienne Flandin, French Foreign 
Minister, promptly declared to be 
inacceptable. Berlin demanded as- 
surances that its representative 
would be accorded equality ‘‘in dis- 
cussions and decisions of the Coun- 
cil” and that the Hitler peace pro- 
posals would be discussed as a 
whole in conjunction with the 
charges against Germany. On 
Monday of this week the Council 
agreed to Hitler’s demand for 
equality but flatly refused to bind 
itself to discuss his peace pro- 
gram. 

France and Belgium were press- 
ing Great Britain for a definite 
military alliance against Germany, 
but the British Ministry was expe- 
riencing difficulty in deciding on 
its policy beyond trying to serve as 
go-between. One hopeful factor in 
this crisis, as contrasted with that 
of the Summer of 1914, was that a 
sort of clearing house for interna- 
tional and diplomatic exchanges 
had been set up and that the states- 
men who must make the fateful 
decisions maintained contact. 





SYMBOLIC OF MODERN WARFARE. 
Two French soldiers swinging a shell into a field piece near Chalons. 





PREPARED FOR THE MENACE OF CONFLICT AT SEA. 
French submarine crews lined up for review at the Toulon base in 
preparation for manoeuvres. 


GETTING THE RANGE FOR POSSIBLE WARFARE. 
The announcement of Germany’s intention to place “pillbox” fortifications 
in the Rhineland increased French resentment. 
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Leading Figures in the European Crisis 














SYMBOLIC OF THE ARMED CAMP OF EUROPE IN 
TROUBLOUS TIMES. 

This guard of honor, which Adolf Hitler is inspecting, is 

merely a tiny fraction of the 4,000,000 men under arms in the 

standing armies of five great European powers, as checked 

by The Associated Press. Back of them 16,000,000 reserves 

can be called quickly into service. This is the line-up: 
















A LEADER IN THE DISCUSSIONS 
AMONG THE SMALLER NATIONS. 
Nicolas Titulescu, Rumanian Foreign 
Minister, who presided over a Geneva 
meeting of the permanent League of 
Nations’ delegates of the Little Entente 
—Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Yugo- 
slavia—and of the Balkan Entente— 
Greece, Turkey, Rumania and Yugo: 
slavia—at which the demands of France 
were supported. 





FRANCE’S PREMIER ATTACKS 
GERMANY’S COURSE. 


Albert Sarraut, who declared before the 
Chamber of Deputies that “France can- 
not negotiate under the sway of violence 
or the repudiation of signatures freely 


exchanged.” 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
































BRITISH 
NEGOTIATOR 
IN THE 
EUROPEAN 
CRISIS. 
Anthony Eden, 
Foreign Minister 
one of the chief 
participants in the 
desperate search 
for a compromise 
on which France 
and Germany 
could be brought 
together so as to 
delay at least 
temporarily the 
consequences of 
Hitler’s 
denunciation of 
the Locarno pact 
and the sending 
of his troops into 
the Rhineland. 


(Times Wide 
World Photos.) 


Pierre-Etienne 
Flandin, Foreign 
Minister, who 
entered the meet- 
ings of the 
Locarno pact 
Signatories and 
the League of 
Nations Council 
insisting against 
negotiations with 
Germany until she 
has given proof in 
deeds, not in 
words, of her 
respect for 
international law 


(Times Wide 
World Photos.) 
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BRITISH PREMIER 

STANLEY BALDWIN. 
The choice of London as the scene of 
the international conversations served to 
minimize the danger of any such mix-up 
as followed the Hoare-Laval discussions 
of the Italian-Ethiopian situation a few 
weeks ago. 





Men-at-Arms Reserves Airplanes 
RR es guna Roe 1,300,000 7,000,000 3,000 
ES ek ee ek aed 1,200,000 5,800,000 1,500 
Germany fees 650,000 1,400,000 rete 
oS roar 600,000 1,008,000 2,500 
ery 400,000 500,000 1,100 
FRANCE’S 
SPOKESMAN 
IN THE 
LONDON \ 
PARLEYS. : 
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The Background of the London 


Discussions 
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FRANCE AND 
MER ALLIES 


COUNTRIES BOUND BY 
LOCARNO TREATIES 


COUNTRIES WITH 
UNCERTAIN FOREIGN 
POLICIES 
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THE EUROPEAN 
ALIGNMENT IN A 
PERIOD OF CRISIS. 


FRANCE’S WAR CHIEF 
ON THE ALERT. 
General Louis Felix Maurin, 
Minister of War, who said 
that for the moment France 
had taken “sufficient mili- 
tary measures” and esti- 
mated at 90,000 the number 
of German troops massed 
in the Rhineland in four 


days. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 










LAST SURVIVOR OF THE 
TRIO OF STATESMEN WHO 
NEGOTIATED THE 
LOCARNO PACT. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, former 
British” Foreign Minister, who de- 
nounced Germany’s tearing up of 
the treaty, without consultation, as 


“an act of brutal force.” 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 








THE SETTING FOR THE 
DISCUSSIONS OF THE 
EUROPEAN STATESMEN. 
The Locarno Room in the Foreign 
Office in London. Here the Lo- 
carno pact was signed in 1925 and 
here its signatories met to discuss 
the crisis growing out of Germany’s 
action in tearing it up. 
(Times Wide World Photos, 
London Bureau.) 





HE INSISTED THAT THE 
WORLD MUST ACCEPT 
HITLER’S PROPOSALS. 

Dr. Joseph Goebbels, Nazi Min- 

ister of Propaganda, who asserted 

Germany’s terms for international 

reorganization “are the only ones 

that can lead to the political and 


economic recovery of Europe.” 
(International. ) 
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HE PREDICTS ADJOURNMENT BY 
MAY 1. 

Speaker Byrns at the White House to dis- 
cuss the legislative program with the 
President. 

(Times Wide World Photos, Washington Bureau.) 


THE 
FORMER 
HEAD OF 

THE NRA ON 
THE STAND 
Donald R. 
Richberg 
testifying 
before the 

Senate 
Interstate 
Commerce 
Commission. 

At his right is 
Senator James 


J. Davis. 
(Times Wide 
World Photos, 
Washington 

Bureau.) 








WASHINGTON, D. C. 
HILE millions of persons, including the 
\/ President, knitted their collective brow in 
worry over income tax forms, the adminis- 
tration leaders at both ends of Pennsylvania Avenue 
concentrated their attention almost exclusively on 
Uncle Sam’s check book last week. 

A House Ways and Means subcommittee wrestled 
daily with the problem of working out the taxation 
program set by the President, a matter of increas- 
ing income by $620,000,000 by taxes on undistributed 
profits without destroying corporation reserves. The 
President, meanwhile, concentrated his own efforts 
on determining the probable minimum necessary 
outlay for relief in the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
mindful of his promise to deliver the relief budget 
to Congress before departing March 19 for a fish- 
ing cruise in the Atlantic. 

From the Ways and Means subcommittee by the 
end of the week came rather encouraging news in 
the form of statistics showing that, with the assess- 
ment of levies in the new program only against 
undistributed profits from current cash income of 
corporations, the apparently high-proposed levies on 
those undistributed profits, as compared with cur- 
rent assessments against the full income of corpora- 
tions, would not be as bad as had been feared. But 
many studies yet remained to be made. 

Mr. Roosevelt began writing his message on the 
relief budget on Saturday after a week of confer- 
ences attended, among others, by Harry L. Hopkins, 
WPA administrator, smiling Daniel W. Bell, Acting 
Director of the Budget, and Secretary Morgenthau. 

How much would the relief budget propose 
$1,000,000,000, $2,000,000,000 or what? 

What sums were discussed? No one told, so far 
as the conferences of Federal officials were con- 
cerned. But from the Conference of Mayors, acting 
as spokesmen for 100 cities, came a proposal 

To the White House went Mayor Fiorello H. La 
Guardia of New York, with a brief case that bulged 
with a bulky report by the Conference of Mayors on 
the WPA program. The gist of this report was that 
the WPA program has been not only a welcome 
assistance to cities but also an asset in the form of 
constructive work. The Mayors asked that the gov- 
ernment appropriate $2,340,000,000 to carry WPA 
through the next fiscal year 

President Roosevelt received the report, thanked 


Mayor La Guardia, read the conclusions, and kept his 
own counsel. Meanwhile, WPA “scratched the bot- 
tom of the barrel’’ of current WPA allotments to 


find sufficient funds to carry on until July 1. 

There were many callers at the White House, but 
none more crisp than Speaker Byrns, who outlined 
the legislative situation to the President and then 
told news correspondents that he was convinced Con- 
gress could adjourn by May 1, as there would be no 
excuse for sitting longer 





Washington Worries Over Spending Problem 





THE BEARER OF A REQUEST FOR 

$2,340,000,000 FOR WPA. 
Mayor F. H. La Guardia of New York at the 
White House to present the report of the 


Conference of Mayors. 
(Times Wide World Photos, Washington 


Bureau.) 





Gill 
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CONFEREES ON A LOW-COST HOUSING PLAN. 


Federal experts leaving the White House after a discussion with the President. 
John H. Fahey of the Home Loan Bank Board; Jesse Jones of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation; 
Stewart McDonald, Federal Housing Administrator; Peter Grim, Assistant to the Secretary of the Treasury; 
J. M. Daiger, and Marriner S. Eccles of the Federal Reserve Board 


From left to right they are: 


WORRIED 
OVER THE 
YEAR’S 
RELIEF 
PROGRAM. 
Harry L. 
Hopkins, WPA 
administrator, 
and Corrington 


(right), 
of his 


assistants, 
leaving the 
White House 
after a 
conference. 
(Times Wide 
World Photos, 
Washington 
Bureau.) 
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measures. In the Eighteen Sixties, when 

they warred against Argentina, Brazil and 
Uruguay, they fought until 1,116,360 of their 
total population of 1,337,439 had been killed 
off. 

Last week Rafael Franco, Paraguayan 
President by virtue of the Feb. 17 revolu- 
tionary seizure of government, showed a typi- 
cal contempt for the middle course when he 
proclaimed the Western Hemisphere’s first 
Fascist government. 

Here are the main features of the new politi- 
cal establishment in Paraguay: 

Six classes of reserves have been called to 
active army service, ostensibly to replace va- 
cancies created by the recent demobilization. 
Since the army sponsored the revolution large- 
ly because of opposition to a too conciliating 
attitude in the peace negotiations with Bolivia, 
its reinforcement threatens those negotiations. 

Political activity which does not “emanate 
explicitly from the State or the revolution” 
is banned for one year. The present Legisla- 
ture is preponderantly Liberal, which is the 
party of the deposed President Ayala, and 
hence is effectively eliminated by Franco’s 
decree. Under the Constitution the Legislature 
is supreme, with the President answerable to 
it and the judiciary appointed by it. 

All “permanent activities” of citizens are 
under ‘‘voluntary” control of the de facto gov- 
ernment, including all labor organizations and 
all commercial and industrial enterprise. Be- 
fore the Constitution was drawn up in 1870 
the yerba maté plantations, chief industry of 
this agricultural country, were government- 
owned, and the government is the principal 
owner of the railroads today. 

The population of 850,000 which finds itself 
under this government is 60 per cent illiterate, 
and almost wholly of Guarani Indian extrac- 
tion. Under the Constitution, however, the 
Legislature was elected by universal manhood 
suffrage. 

Going back to pre-Constitutional days, Par- 
aguay has plenty of precedent for dictatorship. 
From 1814 to 1870 Dr. J. G. R. Francia, his 
nephew and his grandson, in succession, ex- 
ercised despotic control over the country. 


Pressures, In do not believe in half 


Americas’ 





COLONEL RAFAEL FRANCO. 
The Paraguayan dictator rose to 
power through his sensational mili- 


First 


tary success in the Chaco. 


commerce. 


Fascist 





THE HOME OF PARAGUAY’S POWER-SHORN LEGISLATURE. 


The House of Congress is one of Asuncién’s many handsome buildings, and was 
the seat of government power until Colonel Rafael Franco became dictator. 


State 





THE RIVER FRONT AT ASUNCION. 
Small ocean-going vessels can navigate up to the capital, 
and the Paraguay River is the country’s chief artery of 
Asuncién has nearly 100,000 population and is 
the only large city in Paraguay. 
(All Photos Times Wide World Photos.) 





SIXTY PER 
CENT OF 
THE PARA- 
GUAYANS 
ARE 
ILLITERATE. 
A citizen 
takes his letter 
to a soldier in 
order to find out 
what is in it. 
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A Songbird in the Flower Garden 
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MISS DUSOLINA GIANNINI. 
new star of the Metropolitan Opera Company, surrounded by an exhibit of calla lilies shown by Kottmiller, Inc. 


at the International Flower Show at Madison Square Garden this week 
(New York Times Studios.) 
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Summer Pre-View in New York City 
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A PRECIPITOUS MOUNTAIN BROOK NEAR 
FORTY-SECOND STREET. 
Kottmiller, Inc., has brought jutting rocks, showy dogwood, 
and timid lady’s slippers to Grand Central Palace to make 
this forest nook. 
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PERENNIAL FAVORITES AMONG THE PERENNIALS. 
Crowds at the twenty-third annual International Flower Show at Grand Central 
Palace this week stopped to wish their own back yards had corners like this riot 


of delphiniums, lilies, and other blooms exhibited by William C. Duckham Co. 
(All Photos Times Wide World Photos.) 
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A SETTING FOR THE FRENCH MONARCHY’S LORDS AND LADIES. 
Hazel M. Schoenfeld stops to gather a nosegay on her stroll through a formal 
garden exhibited by Peter Henderson Co. 
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Ellsworth’s Rescue 





A BURIED VILLAGE OF THE FAR SOUTH. 
Two of Lincoln Ellsworth’s rescuers descending the pit lead- 
ing to the shack where he lived at Little America with Herbert 
Hollick-Kenyon, his pilot. The settlement had been completely 
buried by snow since the Byrd expedition left it, and the tops 
of chimneys and ventilators can be seen in the photograph. 
(All Photos Times Wide World Photos.) 


SAFE ON BOARD THE RESCUE SHIP. 
Ellsworth and Hollick-Kenyon appear smiling and fit in the 
first pictures to reach this country after their flight and long 

wait in the Antarctic. 


“DECENT OF YOU FELLOWS TO DROP IN LIKE THIS.” 
Ellsworth in the centre of a group of his rescuers just after 
they arrived from the Discovery II, at Little America, where 
Ellsworth and Hollick-Kenyon had been for more than a month 





in the 





tures of the. rescue of Lincoln Ells- 
worth and Herbert Hollick-Kenyon 
in the Antarctic show the pair healthy 
and vigorous after their fifty-four-day 
enforced sojourn in the ice and snow. 
Ellsworth’s smiling face as he stood 
in the center of a group of his rescuers 
was photographed Jan. 16, the day of 
the rescue at Little America. The pic- 
ture of the two men on board the Dis- 
covery II was taken four days later. 
But there was no time, according to 
Ellsworth's own account, when an un- 
expected photographer would not have 
found the explorers spruce and—for the 
Antarctic—well groomed. 
Once they reached Little America 
after their twenty-two-day journey 
across the polar wastes, Hollick-Kenyon 


Pv way down under, the first pic- 


melted snow for his bath every day. 
Shaving was performed as frequently 
and regularly as though they had been 
going to formal parties every night 
But the crowning demonstration of 
faithi continuance of civilized habits 
was presented by Hollick-Kenyon when 
he met the rescue party. He had a clean 
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handkerchief and it matched his necktie. 

For fifteen days after starting their 
2,000-mile flight from Dundee Island, 
the explorers alternated short plane 
flights with camping in blizzards. Then, 
with their airplane useless because its 
fuel tanks were empty, they set out on 
a week’s trek dragging their supplies on 
a sledge. 

Little America was easily identified 
by the poles which the Byrd expedition 
erected for their wireless aerials. A little 
digging bared the radio shack skylight 
through which they entered and made 
themselves at home. It was almost lux- 
ury after nights in a flimsy wind- 
whipped tent. 

When, on Jan. 15, the plane from the 
Discovery II flew over and dropped 
orange juice and other supplies, Ells- 
worth was asleep in the shack. Hollick- 
Kenyon waved casually, picked up the 
note fastened to the supplies and went 
cown to wake Ellsworth. 

“Here’s a note from Wilkins,” he said, 
as though the postman had been in the 
habit of coming to Little America every 
day in the week. 
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Senate Investigator: 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

ENATOR Hugo LaFayette Black of 
S Alabama is known in the nation’s 

capital as the man who grounded 
500 airships. His investigation of air- 
mail contracts led in two dramatic 
months to the cancellation of all existing 
contracts. Now he is back in the lime- 
light again fighting lobbyists and heart- 
ily attacked for subpoenaing some 5,000,- 
000 telegrams. 

A soft-spoken Southerner with a 
devastating way of getting to the point 
and remaining there until he has the 
witness before him red to the gills, Sen- 
ator Black made his reputation as a 
prosecutor fighting bootleg liquor activi- 
ties in his home State. 

To the consternation of some, and the 
joy of the administration, he has moved 


his sphere of probing activities to the 


Senate, where he has filled the shoes 
left vacant by the late Senator Tom 
Walsh of Montana and become the gen- 
tleman who finds out what the most au- 
gust legislative body and officialdom 
wants the public to know. 

The Alabaman’s life has been a hard 
struggle since he first saw the light of 
day in 1886 on a small farm in Clay 
County. He has made his own way, 
switching from a two-years’ study of 
medicine to the law, fighting ill-health 
after retirement as a war-time army 
captain. But an amazing ability, demon- 
strated early, to get facts and press 
them home has provided a fulcrum for 
his career. 

Opponents assert that Senator Black 
remains the eager prosecutor, rather 
than the judicious ponderer of facts in 
his Senate investigations, but his liberal 
colleagues like his results. 

To face this skort, slight gentleman 
from a chair at the witness table in a 
crowded hearing room is a nerve-wrack- 
ing experience for the most experienced 
man of the world. For one thing, the 
Senator makes it a rule to have the facts 
regarding the man in the docket before 
him prior to the hearing, and he starts 
out with an advantage. 

Surprise is the key to the Senator’s 
investigating system. The witness never 
knows until the actual questioning 
starts how much or how little the Sen- 
ator knows. The Southerner is likely 
to dismiss a minor witness quickly with 
a smile; put, if some big point is to be 
made, queries come from his drawling 
lips with staccato swiftness. 

Like a bulldog with a rag, Senator 
Black never lets go, and his moods while 
conducting an investigation range from 
white anger, when he feels that he is 
being balked, to easy friendliness if the 
witness obviously is being frank. 

When William B. MacCracken blandly 
admitted during the air-mail investiga- 
tion that papers had been taken from 
his office and burned, the Senator be- 
came stark white with fury, and action, 
which ended in a ten days’ Supreme 
Court sentence for contempt of the Sen- 
ate, came quick and fast. 

On the Senate floor, Mr. Black of 
Alabama is known as “a good party 
man” who votes stanchly for administra- 
tion measures and is seldom, if ever, a 
troublesome figure. He is in his second 
term aS a member of the senior body 
ind comes up for re-election in 1938. 








CHARRED LOBBY INQUIRY EVIDENCE. 
Senator Black using a magnifying glass in trying to 


(Times Wide 


decipher telegrams. 


World Photos, 


Washington Bureau.) 


Black of 


Alabama 


THE SENATOR FROM ALABAMA TALKS 
ABOUT THE LIBERTY LEAGUE. 
Hugo LaFayette Black before the microphones in a 
recent radio address. 


(Associated 


Press) 








THE 
CHAIRMAN 
GOES AFTER 
A RELUCTANT 
WITNESS. 
Senator Black in 
heated action in 
last Summer’s 


hearings. 
(Time Wide World 
Photos, 
Washington 
Bureau. ) 


HEARING A 
COLLEAGUE’S 
VIEWS. 
Senator Black 
listens to an 
explanation by 
Senator 
La Follette at a 
committee 
meeting. 


(Associated Press.) 
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Child Labor at Sixteen Cents a Day 
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MARCHING TO WORK TO TOIL 10 HOURS FOR 16 CENTS. 


Japanese girls in an institutionalized textile mill swelling their country’s export trade. 
(All Photos From Times Wide World Photos.) 








GOING TO BED IS A CEREMONY. sa A LITTLE GIRL IN A BUSY JOB 
Kimono-clad factory girls lined up, prison fashion, before retiring. A Japanese maiden who keeps from 25 to 60 machines operating. 
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|'Helps Japan Compete in World Markets 





trade drive to increase exports 

to the United States, as a re- 
sult of the recent military and gov- 
ernmental changes in Tokyo, is being 
discussed here, while American man- 
ufacturing interests continue fight- 
ing the influx of cheap Japanese 
goods. Tokyo developments may mod- 
ify some trade agreements, it is felt, 
increasing the “dumping.” Also, pro- 
tectionists on this side of the Pacific 
still insist on stiff tariffs against Ja- 
pan because of her depreciated cur- 
rency, the yen now being down from 
50 to 29 cents. 

One factor in Japan’s ability to 
manufacture, ship here and sell many 
articles for less than they can be 
made in America is the low wage 
scale. in the Orient. Another is child 
labor. Combining these, the ancient 
Japanese family system has been re- 
vived in modern guise, in highly 


ik possibility of a Japanese 





mechanized factories, where girls toil 
ten hours daily for a pittance. 

This system is illustrated by one 
of the largest cotton-spinning mills 
in the world, in Osaka, which em- 
ploys 2,000 girls, paying them about 
16 cents a day. These young girls are 
hired from their parents under a four- 
year contract. The girls work, live, 
sleep, eat at the factory, where their 
entire lives are supervised and are 
run like clockwork. 

Although called a “family system,” 
it is more like that of a strict board- 
ing school, or even a prison. The girls 
wear uniforms, have formal roll-calls, 
and otherwise are firmly regimented. 
But resulting efficiency permits Ja- 
pan to be one of the chief buyers of 
American cotton bales. They convert 
the cotton into thread or cloth and 
then sell the products in the United 
States cheaper than they can be 
turned out here. 


VARIETY FOR THE FACTORY GIRLS. : ; 
Employes, in spare time from whirring machines, learn domestic science. 
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EATING IS 
ALSO STAND- 
ARDIZED. 
The mill girls get 
fifteen minutes for 
lunch; their three 
meals for the day 
cost them 4 cents. 











COSTUMED FOR PLAY AND WORK. 
The kimono, for dress-up occasions, contrasted with 
the mill uniform. 


TIME OUT FOR ETI- 
QUETTE LESSONS. 
Factory girls being taught 
polite manners i 
hours after work. 
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A WORM’S EYE VIEW. 
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This diagram of the airship shows the more important machinery and sixteenth the length of the great gas bag, and but a thin slice along the 
equipment, and the cabins and crew’s quarters. The size of the craft under side. The dining room, illustrated on the opposite page, runs the 
is demonstrated by the relative smallness of the section of the interior full length of the cabin space along the far side of the upper deck, and 


that is occupied by the commodious passenger space, less than one- the smoking room is forward on the near side of the lower deck. 
( Flight 


AND A WORM’S EYE X-RAY. 
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Luxury in Germany’s 
Great New Airship 














A REHEARSAL FOR THE VON HINDENBURG’S SMOKING 
ROOM STEWARD. 
One of the retreats that will be available to any one with 1,000 
marks to pay for a transatlantic flight. The walls are decorated 
with pictures of the evolution of the airship. 
THE VON HINDENBURG, 
the long slender gas bag that will 
bring Europe and America within 
three days of each other. 
(All Photos, Times Wide World 
Photos. ) 
INSIDE THE DINING ROOM OF THE NEW DIRIGIBLE VON HINDENBURG. 
The great German airship, twice as big as the Graf Zeppelin, recently proved herself in her test flights, and the last luxurious details are being 
installed in the interior preparatory to her maiden flight to this country in May. The ship is 815 feet long, can go 84 miles an hour. and will 


carry 50 passengers and ten tons of freight in addition to the crew of 35. 
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Northeastern Floods 

















A TEMPORARY LAKE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 4 
The Delaware River, near New Hope, where the swollen current floated large cakes 
of ice over fields and meadows. 
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THE CONHOCTON RIVER RAGES AC 


The current piled ice six feet high on this stretch near Curtis, N. } 
(AH Photos by Tin 
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A FACTORY WHERE WORK WAS 
INTERRUPTED. 
The Corning Glass Works, at Corning, N. Y., 
where the water put out fires in glass fur- 
naces. The giant 200-inch eye for the Mount 
Palomar observatory was removed from the 
factory just before the flood. 


A FLOOD ACCIDENT IN WHICH EIGHT 
WERE INJURED. 

When the Green River, below Great Barring- 

ton, Mass., rose over its banks it had power 

to reduce this New Haven Railroad roadbed 
to tangled wreckage. 
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A GOOD GUIDE TO GOOD WHISKEY 
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90ds Cause Heavy Losses 






THE HOUSATONIC SPREADS OUT OVER CONNECTICUT. ; 
These cottages were on top of a high bank, well above the river, until rain and melting 
snow and ice turned things topsy-turvy. 





RAGES ACROSS A ROAD IN UP-STATE NEW YORK. 
Curtis, N. ¥. Then as the river continued to rise, it washed the ice further inland. 
‘hotos by Times Wide World Photos.) 
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WHERE THE FAMILY AUTO DIDN’T 
HELP MUCH. 
Bungalow dwellers marooned at Mountain 
View, N. J., were rescued by rowboat. Flood 
waters reached the crossbars of telegraph poles 
in the town. 


FLOODS THREATEN A POPULOUS 
SECTION. 
A district of Greenwich, Conn., flooded by 
the Byram River as a result of heavy rains 
following a Winter of abnormal snow 
accumulations. 
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STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 


BOTTLED IN BOND UNDER U.S. GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION ... 4% YEARS OLD... FULL 100 PROOF 
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AN AUTHOR 
TURNS 
PEASANT. 
Emil Ludwig, 
German exile, 
noted biographer 
and historian, 
whose newest 
work is ‘“Defen- 
der of Democ- 
racy,” a biogra- 
phy of the late 
President Masa- 
ryk of Czechoslo- 
vakia, shown 
with Frau Lud- 
wig costumed for 
a féte in Switzer- 
land. 
Times Wide 
Vorld Photos, 
Rerlin Bureau.) 


STORY-TELLING 
The late Gamaliel Bradford, whose 


HOST. 


posthumously published ‘“Elizabe- 
than Women” chats companionably 
in fireside manner about femininity 

in the days of the Virgin Queen. ; 











WISTFULLY 
RETROSPEC- 
TIVE. 
E. V Lucas 
(above) tells in 
“The Old Con- 
temporaries,”’ 
just published, of 
his boyish joys 
and sorrows, and 
indulges in whim- 
sical remini- 
scences. 


“Man, the Unknown,’ 


B 


AND 








The Week's 
Best Sellers 


[A symposium from New York, Chi- 
Atlanta, 
cisco, New Orleans, Philadelphia.] 


cago, Boston, San Fran- 


FICTION 


“The Last Puritan,” by George 
Santayana (Scribner’s). 


“It Can’t Happen Here,” by 
Sinclair Lewis (Doubleday, 
Doran). 


“The Hurricane,” by Charles 
Nordhoff and -James Nor- 
man Hall (Little, Brown). 


“The Exile,” by Pearl S. Buck 
(Day, Reynal & Hitchcock). 


“Cosmopolitans,” by W. Som- 
erset Maugham (Doubleday, 
Doran). 


NON-FICTION 


“The Way of a Transgressor,” 
by Negley Farson (Har- 
court, Brace). 


“North to the Orient,” by 


Anne Morrow Lindbergh 
(Harcourt, Brace). 
“Life With Father,” by Clar- 


ence Day (Knopf). 


“The Woollcott. Reader,” edit- 


ed by Alexander Woollicott 
(Viking). 

by Al- 
exis Carrel (Harper). 





tits a 


THEIR MAKERS 


LOOK PLEASANT, PLEASE! 
But Somerset Maugham, noted English writer, himself 
frowns while trying to take a picture in a flower gar- 
den at Beverly Hills, Calif. His new ‘Cosmopolitans” 
is a best seller. 
(Times Wide World Photos, Los Angeles Bureau.) 











PENS RELIGIOUS PANORAMA. 
Hilaire Belloc, noted British author-historian, depicts 
a varied church setting for his newest book, “The Bat- 
tleground: Syria and Palestine,” which volume itself is a 
battleground of tenets 


(Times Wide World Photos ) 
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The National Academy of Design Exhibition 


“SPRING THAW,” 
by John F. Carlson 
of Woodstock, N. Y., 
winner of the Alt- 
man Prize of $700 
for a landscape 
painted by an 
American-born citi- 
zen, in the annual 
competition of the 
American Academy 
of Design. 
(All Photos by Juley.) 


“YOUNG LAMB,” 
by Gertrude K. 
Lathrop of Albany, 
N. Y., who received 
the Ellin P. Speyer 
Memorial Prize of 
$300 awarded for a 
sculpture of an 
animal. 


sign, on view to the public until April 10 in the Academy 

Galleries in New York City, is a comprehensive display of 
the works made in the past year by many of America’s outstand- 
ing artists. The exhibition includes 252 paintings by members of 
the Academy and 111 by non-members, selected by a jury of 
award from a total of 1,448 canvases submitted. Also represented 
in the show, for which cash prizes totaling $4,250 were awarded, 
are the works of 192 etchers and 69 sculptors. 


[os 111th annual exhibition of the National Academy of De- 











“MR. BROWN,” 
by Walter Rotan of New York City, awarded 
the Helen Foster Barnett Prize of $150 for the 
best piece of sculpture by an artist under thirty- 
five years of age who has not previously re- 
ceived the prize. 
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WHAT RAVE L. 


Sz 
ALONG THE HISTORIC RHINE 








Everywhere along the Rhine are unexpected vistas which suddenly come 
te view through the branches of the trees. The boats ply the river daily . : | “< a ° <s* * 
in the season, filled to overflowing with excursionists. > *. _ Fe Se , ety a he 

(Photos by Thomas Sulkie.) 





Bingen on the Rhine, as seen from above the city in the 
tower of the Castle of Klopp, in which Emperor Henry 
IV was seized on Christmas, 1105, by his son. 














On a reef in the middle of the Rhine rises the Pfalz, a fourteenth-century structure with a The lovely terrace of the Castle of Klopp affords a 

single entrance, situated about six feet above the rock, that could be reached only with a superb view of the opposite bank of the Rhine. where 

ladder. On the hill is the Burg Gutenfels, with its lofty castellated tower, surrounded by the vineyards lie in parallels so each vine will get the 
the famous vineyards. full heat of the sun to ripen its grapes. 
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People in the News 


OHIO "FAVORITE SON." 

HE name of Robert A. Taft of Cincinnati has been appearing with 
7 increasing frequency in the news of late. A couple of weeks ago 

Ohio organization Republicans selected him to be their “favorite 
son” Presidential candidate in an effort to keep Senator Borah from 
annexing the State’s fifty-two 
delegates to the national con- 
vention. 

Last week he was in the news 
with the starting of a legal battle 
for $1.07. That sum is not im- 
portant to Mr. Taft, a son of the 
former President and Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States. The 
suit is to recover interest pay- 
ment in gold on a Liberty Loan 
bond and is a test case. 

Mr. Taft, who is a few months 
short of his fiftieth birthday, was 
in attendance at Yale and the 
Harvard Law School much of the 
time his father occupied the 
White House. He has practiced 
law in Cincinnati since 1913 and 
has served as Speaker of the 
Robert A. Taft. Ohic House of Representatives 

(Wide World.) and as a State Senator. 


LEAGUE COUNCIL PRESIDENT. 

TANLEY BRUCE, who presides over the League of Nations 
S Council in these troublous times, is regarded by many Geneva 
observers as being easily the best presiding officer the Council 
has had in years. He is a native of Australia but went to England for 
his higher education and took his 
degree at Cambridge, where he 
pulled an oar in the winning 
eight of 1904. In the world war 
he fought at Gallipoli and in 
France, was twice wounded, and 

received several decorations. 
Back in Australia in 1918, he 
was elected to Parliament, rep- 
resented the Commonwealth in 
the League of Nations Assembly 
in 1921, served as Commonwealth 
Treasurer from 1921 to 1923, and 
then became the Prime Minister, 
a post he held until 1929. He has 
taken part in various imperial 
conferences and has exercised 
strong influence in the evolution 
of the British Commonwealth of Stanley Bruce. 
nations. (Wide World.) 


18-YEAR-OLD GOLF STAR. 
\X/ ves the Curtis Cup team sails for its May meeting with the 





best of the British women golfers at Gleneagles, Scotland, its 
one newcomer in international golf will be Miss Patty Berg, 
18-year-old Minnepolis high school student. 

Miss Berg, red-headed, a con- 
sistently long driver despite her 
lack of size, has been classed for 
a couple of years as one of the 
most promising youngsters to 
come along since Glenna Collett’s 
début. In 1934 she gave bad 
scares to some of the older stars 
in mid-Western tournaments. A 
year later she won her way to 
the final in her first appearance 

—< in the women’s national and it 
— took Glenna Collett Vare’s finest 
golf to beat her for the title. 

In recent weeks she has been 
making a remarkable showing in 
Florida tournaments and has 
finished close to the top on 
those occasions when the title 
eluded her. When she loses it 
is usually because of faltering on 
the greens, but at that there are 
days when she has phenomenal 


eee oe success in sinking long putts. 
(Wide World. 

















WHAT! 
NO COWCATCHERS ? 


It’s quite true that our railway engines have 
no cowcatchers, no headlights—no, not even 
a bell. But they’re modern, and they draw 
luxurious trains at 80 miles an hour as an 
everyday performance. @ But don’t wonder, 
for everything is so different and so unusual. 
That’s what makes a visit to Great Britain 
and Ireland so astoundingly interesting. 
e Everywhere throughout these picturesque 
isles splendid trains of the British and Irish 
Railways chuff right through the most colour- 
ful pages of History, Literature, Art and 
Scenery. Sorry, there’ll be no familiar hot 
dog stands, tourist camps, or one-arm lunch- 
rooms along the route—but you can enjoy 
the unaccustomed thrill of seeing with your 
own eyes the beauties of Scotland, Shake- 
speare's Land, the Lake District, Devon, 
Killarney, Connemara, the Mountains of 
Mourne. ..the majestic cathedrals like York 
and Canterbury. e Whatever your prefer- 
ence may be—sports, scenery, history, or 
nightclub atmosphere—every step of your 
journey in Great Britain and Ireland means 
an adventure; something new, with nothing 
to bore you because it’s all so different. 





For itineraries, literature, maps, etc. write Dept. 306 
T. R. DESTER, General Traffic Manager, 
ASSOCIATED BRITISH RAILWAYS, Inc. 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York...or your own tourist agent 
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Engineering and Science 





RADIO LIGHT PHONE FOR TWO-WAY USE. 
A. A. Arnhym of Chicago (at left) demonstrating a device 
he invented which permits use of invisible light rays for 
two-way conversations between airplanes or between 
submerged submarines. A photo cell of the type used for 


television pickup is the main feature. 
(Times Wide World Photos, Chicago Bureau.) 





A SCOTTISH VERSION OF AMERICA’S TVA PROJECT. 
The aqueduct at Drumjohn, and the pipeline which will connect the two sections 
of the tunnel leading from Loch Doon to Lock Deugh, one unit of a $15,000,000 


series of dams, aqueducts, tunnels and power stations around the Scottish lochs. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 





THE SKIPPER’S THRONE ROOM ON ENGLAND’S NEW LINER. 
Streamline bridge of the Queen Mary, now nearly ready for service, at Clydebank, 
Scotland. This dramatic photo shows how modern concepts of beauty have been 


practiced in creating this new Queen of the Seas. 
(Times Wide World Photos, London Bureau.) 
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New York’s Library Houses More Than Books 


Sweet young thing who, to 

get out of the rain, dashed 
into an unfamiliar building at 
Forty-second Street and Fifth 
Avenue, New York, then rushed 
out in disgust, exclaiming ‘There's 
nothing but a lot of books in 
there,”’ arouses John Fedeler, su- 
periatendent of this building. It is 
the New York Public Library, and 
he insists there are many things 
there besides books—widely varied 
activities requiring a staff of 750 
persons. 

The building is, of course, stacked 
with books, manuscripts, art 
objects, newspaper files, &c. There 
are 3,000,000 volumes in this cen- 
tral library alone, besides other 
millions in the forty-two branch 
libraries over the city, while a 
twelve-story storage building at 
137 West Twenty-fifth Street is 
fast filling with odd books. 

But the main walls, behind the 
guardian stone lions, enclose a 
labyrinth, with stairways which 
suddenly reverse themselves, floors 
between floors, and offer rare 
opportunities for getting lost. The 
vast basement-—silver-tinted and 
immaculate—contains a machine 
shop, carpentry shop, paint shop, 
marble-working room, book preser- 
vation department, and a big boiler 
room, where any one of three gen- 
erators could light a city of 10,000 
persons. 

Here also is a 100-foot cavern 
underneath the main stack room— 
a storage vault built on the floor 
of the old city reservoir which long 
ago occupied this valuable corner 
The stack room has 7,000 electric 
bulbs; the entire library burns out 
20,000 bulbs annually in giving 
light to the people 

Here also is a print shop and 
bindery, having eighty-five em- 
ployes, five linotypes and five 
presses, where cards are printed, 
volumes rebound, and where the 
library itself publishes fine books 
selling at $60 each or more. 

The Lost and Found Room is an 
important place in such a building, 
where preoccupied readers forget 
spectacles, coats, or even children, 
false teeth and other belongings. 

But little known is the fact that 
Mr. Fedeler himself lives in a four- 
teen-room apartment half way be- 
tween the first and second floors, 
facing the inner court. It is 
reached by half a dozen separate 
stairways, leading up and down 
and having unmarked doors. Here 
he has lived the twenty-five years 
he has been superintendent; here 
his daughter Viviani was born 
and spent her childhood with her 
brothers, John and Ed, with the 
marble halls of the library for 
their playrooms after closing hours 
and the stone lions out in front for 


T= recent anecdote about the 


their pets. 

It takes 120 skilled men under 
him to keep the nation’s largest 
public library clean, heated, 
lighted id functioning mechani- 
cally, Mr. Fedeler says. Cleaning 
the 36,000 square feet of glass in 
the place is just one little chore 
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AT HOME—IN A PUBLIC BUILDING. 


John Fedeler, superintendent, cozy in his library apartment. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 





SAWS WHIRR UNDER LIBRARY FLOORS. 
And here tables, shelves, &c., are made or repaired. 





PRESERVING DELICATE PAGES. 
Fine tissue is pasted over dry, fragile leaves, which then are rebound. 
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’ BEAUTY 


EYE MAKE-UP 
By EMELINE MILLER 





deep set, or too small can apply eye-shadow, mascara 
and eyebrow pencil in such a way as to make them look 
large and wide set. For eyes that are too close together, start 
applying eye-shadow at the center of the upper lid and work it 
upward and outward to the end of the eyebrow, making it lighter 
as it reaches that point. Mascara should also be applied from the 
center out. The lashes toward the nose should be darkened only 
slightly, thus accenting the outer side of the eyes and making 
them look wider apart. 
Small eyes can be made to look larger by using eye-shadow 
on the lower lid and mascara heavily only on the upper lashes. 
The upper lid should be barely touched in this case. 


\/ exee- who think their eyes are too close together, too 








” 





NORMA SHEARER 
accentuates the 
outer side of her 

deep-set eyes by con- 

centrating the eye- 
shadow most heavily 
away from the 
center. Even on 
the lower lid, the 
darkening cosmetic 
is kept away from 

the part of the lid 

toward the nose. 


atone! 








'’ 
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MASCARA IS 
APPLIED TO ANN | 
DARLING’S LONG 
EYELASHES 
FROM THE 
UNDER SIDE, 
curling them up- 
ward in the proc- 
ess. The eyelashes 
should be combed 
after mascara is ap- 
plied, separating 
them and making 
them look soft and 
natural. 





——f 


JESSIE 
MATTHEWS'S 
DARK EYES 

ARE MADE UP 
DRAMATICALLY, 
with eye-shadow and 

mascara applied 
heavily to the upper 
lid and lashes, giv- 
ing them an inter- 
esting expression. 

They thus become 
easily the most out- 
standing feature in 

her unusually 
attractive face. 

They are further 
accentuated by the 

simplicity of her 
coiffure. 


A GOOD WAY TO 
GETEYE-SHADOW 
ON THE LIDS 

SMOOTHLY , 
is to apply it with a 
brush. Here Ann 
Darling’s eyelids are 
being darkened in 
this way. The young 
movie star is also 
equipped with a 
soft-bristled brush 
with which to whisk 
away surplus 
powder. 


So 
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New ashions 


SPRING COATS 
By WINIFRED SPEAR 


ANY different 
M lines are shown 

in the new Spring 
coats. They range from 
the fitted classical type of 
coat to the full swinging 
loose coat with softly 
draped arid bloused effects 
appearing between these 
two extremes. 

Here are shown entire- 
ly different styles of coats. 
The enat with the leopard 
trim is the full swinging 
type; the navy blue coat 
shows the bloused effect, 
and the front belted coat 
has a slight front flare. 

Many furless coats are 
shown in the smart shops. 
The long-haired furs such 
as lynx and fox are seen 
more often in collars than 
flat furs such as galyak 
and leopard. 
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THE DROPPED SHOULDER LINE 
is suggested with self cording in the full bishop 
sleeves of this coat of navy blue imported woolen. 
The same cording edges the pockets. The pointed 
collar and square buttons add chic to this softly 
bloused style. From Saks Fifth Avenue. Hat 
from Sally Victor. 


A HUGE COLLAR OF NATURAL LYNX 
trims this attractive front belted coat of loosely woven beige woolen. The 
inverted gores give a slight flare to the front. The buttons and buckle are ivory 
eolored carved bone. From Bonwit-Teller. Beige felt hat from Sally Victor 
Furniture shown in photographs courtesy of W. and J. Sloane. 
(All Photos New York Times Studios.) 


SWINGING FULL FROM THE NECKLINE, 
this swagger style of coat in ginger brown woolen comes to the hem 
of the dress. The collar and cuffs are of leopard. The full sleeves are 
set in with organ pipe pleats Coat and hat from Knox 
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PIZZA NEAPOLITANA. 
1 large onion 1 tablespoon grated 
2 tablespoons butter Swiss cheese 
1 medium size tomato 44 tablespoon powdered 
2 tablespoons minced mixed herbs 
mushrooms 1% teaspoon salt 
1 egg 1/8 teaspoon pepper 
Mince onion and cook slowly in butter until 
tender. Peel tomato and remove seeds. Cut into 
dice and add with mushrooms to onion. Cook 5 
minutes and cool. Beat egg until light and add to 
first mixture with cheese and seasonings. Line 
individual muffin tins with rich pie crust and 
fill with mixture. Bake 20 minutes in hot oven 
(400° F.). This amount will fill 2 tins 2 inches 
in diameter or one larger tin. Serve on hot plat- 
ter, arranging roast beef in center, buttered 
broccoli at opposite ends. 
(Courtesy Hotel Plaza.) 
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ANTIPASTO (HORS D’OUEVRES HOT OR COLD). 


A typically Italian assortment with individual touches, 
including scurls of salami, and Italian ham stuffed with a 
paste of cheese seasoned with Bakon-Yeast, which is also 
dusted over some of the hot hors d’oeuvres, cheese balls, 


tiny patties and straws of puff paste. 
(Courtesy Bakon-Yeast, Inc.) 


SALAD CHAPON. 


A salad of mixed greens—escarole, romaine. chickory 
with quarters of tomatoes arranged alternately with slices 
of Italian rolls rubbed over lightly with garlic. Dress with 
a simple oil and red vinegar dressing. Season well with 
Bakon-Yeast savory and pepper freshly ground in the mill 
if possible. 
(Courtesy Bakon-Yeast, Inc. Photographs by Werner.) 





ITALIAN DINNER 
ADAPTED TO AMERICAN TASTE | 
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By LILLIAN E. PRUSSING 


HE liking for Italian food, 
if which we have been accus- 

tomed to regard as a fad, has 
gained wide popularity. Italian chefs 
in America have succeeded in win- 
ning their clientele with dishes so 
subtly simple that the same menu 
will bear frequent repetition with- 
out being monotonous. Much vari- 
ety is possible in clever adaptation 
to the American taste, and an Ital- 
ian dinner of better quality means 
more than the familiar spaghetti, 
ravioli, “red ink” and such other 
items as are found in a popular- 
priced table d’hote. In a typical din- 
ner Paul Boiardi, maitre d’hotel of 
the Plaza, an authority on Italian 
food, offers, in addition to the irre- 
sistible antipasto and minestrone, 
roast beef combined with little sa- 
vory pies and buttered broccoli, and 
a seasoning novelty, Bakon-Yeast, 
a powder with which he gives the 
flavor of bacon to soups, salads and 
entrées and hors d’oeuvres. 





ZABAGLIONE. 

4 eggs 

4 tablespoons powdered sugar 

4 tablespoons wine 

In the top of a double boiler beat 

eggs and sugar until a light cream 
color and very foamy. Add wine and 
whip again. When ready to serve, 
place over the hot water section of 
boiler and beat until sugar is melt- 
ed and egg begins to thicken. Serve 
hot or cold in sherbet glasses gar- 
nished with split ladyfingers. 


(Courtesy Hotel Plaza.) 


Readers interested in any special dishes 
may obtain information about them by 
writing to the Food Editor, Mid-Week 
Pictorial, 229 West 43d St. New York 
City. 
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IDEAS 
FOR 


INTERIORS 
IN WATER- 
COLOR 
SKETCHES 









A GRACEFUL SWEEP OF A MODERN ROOF- 
LINE 

HA TT va } stands out in startling contrast to the quiet Con- 

By C RLO E UGHES necticut countryside. This is part of the exterior of 

the house which sets the style for the amusing modern 


HAT kind of a house can you child’s room shown in the accompanying water-color 

build for your money, and sketch. 

how will you go about fur- (Richard Garrison. ) 
nishing it? The James McCutcheon 
Company answers these questions 
graphically in its current exhibition 
of models of homes by outstanding 
architects, ranging in price from 
about $8,000 to several hundred 
thousands of dollars. With each 
house are water-color sketches sug- 
gesting interiors by the store’s staff 
decorator, Francis Macomber. 
Charles Ardovino executed the deco- 
rator’s ideas in the water-color 
sketches. 

Two of the exteriors, with ideas 
for the interiors, are shown on this 
page. Talcott & Talcott are the 
architects of the modern house 
which has been "built for Ostrom 
Enders in Avon, Conn. R. M. 
Bischoff designed the white-washed 
brick home which stands in West 
Hempstead, L. I. The interiors of 
both follow the style of decoration 
set by the exterior 
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A PINK ELEPHANT 
in blue and white running pants makes this child’s 
room amusing and different. An animal cage at the 
circus must have been the inspiration for the bed. 
The curtains are red, blue and white striped. 
(Wyatt Davis.) 








— a. THE COLORS 
Wes: og Sas ARE STRIKING 
> in this decorative 

scheme for a 

Colonial dining 
room. The walls 

are dark blue 
green, the curtains 


THIS CHARMING 
are a red and 


ADAPTATION 
OF EARLY white print. The 
AMERICAN furniture is maple 

and the carpet 


matclies its soft 
caramel color 
(Wyatt Davis 


ARCHITECTURE 
calls for a specific 
type of interior. 
The traditional 
grace of its period 
is reflected in the 
accompanying 
water-color 
sketch for the 
dining room 
(Gustav Anderson.) 








Mid-Week Pictorial 


(No. 1.) Torn 
abruptly from his 
home in Brooklyn 
to become the heir 
of the Earl of 
Dorincourt, Ceddie 
(Freddie Barthol- 
omew) is brought 
to England with 
his mother, Dear- 
est (Dolores Cos- 
tello Barrymore), 
by the Earl’s law-. 
yer, Havisham 
(Henry Stephen- 
son). Havisham in- 
troduces the boy 
to the Earl’s house- 
hold servants. 


March 21, 1936 


: 


SCREEN 


“LITTLE 
LORD 
FAUNTLEROY” 


N the screen production 
of Frances Hodgson 
Burnett’s famous story 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy” 
Freddie Bartholomew, 
young English star, plays 
the rdle of the lovable 
child who leaves his hum- 
ble home in America to 
become one of the titled 
nobility of England. 


(No. 2.) Convinced that Ced- 
die would prove to be an un- 
mannered boy the Earl (C. 
Aubrey Smith) is set upon 
being as cold and ungracious 
as possible. But within a 
very short time after his ar- 
rival, Ceddie wins his way 
into his grandfather’s affec- 
tions. The Earl even agrees 
to let him visit his mother at 
her cottage on the estate 
where she has been forced to 
live because of the Earl’s dis- 
approval of her marriage to 
his son. 


(No. 3.) Ceddie’s first Sunday at Dorincourt brings about a great change in (No. 4.) The Earl's plans for Ceddie receive a serious setback when 
the Earl. The tenant-farmers have learned of Little Lord Fauntleroy’s inter- & woman appears to claim Ceddie’s place for her son by virtue of her 
cession in behalf of a farmer who was about to be evicted and they offer him unpublicized marriage to the Earl’s second son. Ceddie’s chances of 
their sincere thanks. Ashamed of himself for his past conduct and proud of becoming Earl seem doomed until his American friends come to Eng- 


Ceddie for the way he has endeared himself to every one, the Earl decides that land and expose the woman’s fraud. 


Thereafter the Earl is eager to 


nothing can separate him and the boy. have Dearest leave her cottage and come to live with Ceddie and him. 
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NEWS GLIMPSES 


OF HOLLYWOOD 
SELSERLT IVES 


AN IMPORTANT ADDITION TO THE JOLSON FAMILY. 
Albert Jolson Jr., recently adopted son of Al Jolson and his actress wife, Ruby Keeler 
poses for his first press photograph in Hollywood. 
(Times Wide World Photos, Los Angeles Bureau.) 





A FAMOUS FILM FAMILY AT A DESERT RESORT. 
Harold Lloyd, Mrs. Lloyd and their two children inspecting 
the fish pool at their home at Palm Springs, Calif., where 

they have gone for a vacation of several weeks. 
(Times Wide World Photos, Los Angeles Bureau.) 





TOURISTS TO THE HAWAITIAN ISLANDS. 
Charlie Chaplin and Paulette Goddard are welcomed in Honolulu by Duke 
Kahanamoku (center), once the most famous of swimming stars. 





LIONEL BARRYMORE GROWS A BEARD TWO VETERANS OF THE SILENT FILMS 
His face partially obscured by natural make-up for a new film, the Hobart Bosworth, who starred in one of the first feature pictures of the 
screen star chats with Billie Burke, widow 0! Florenz Ziegfeld, at a pre-war period, and Grace Cunard, who once was featured in old-time 
Hollywood dinner serials, attending a Hollywood gathering of former film stars. 
(Times Wide World Photos, Los Angeles Bureau.) (Times Wide World Photos, Los Angeles Bureau.) 
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3rd year! 








NORMAN BEL GEDDES Presents 


“DEAD END” 


by SIDNEY KINGSLEY 
BELASCO 644 St. E. of B’way—Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 





‘Dead End’ is 
my hero—a_ show, 
a spectacle, a 
play, a sermon 
and a drama.”’ 
~—Percy Hammond, 
Herald Tribune 




















GEORGE ABBOTT presents 


WEESS GI 


tee Oe Oe oe oe ee ee rere. 8150 —ihe 10 
48th St., ast o way. vs _— 
& O R T T H E AT R E Matinees’ Wed. and Sat., 2:40—50c to $2. BRy. 9-0046 


Sam H. Harris presents 


ios. JANE COWL 


7 tains She . 
most brillian 
4 topical dialogue ‘\ In a New Comedy 


ever spoken on an » 
4 American Stage.’’ |7 66 99 
™e Robert Garland, 4 
~ World- vr 


‘\ wey 
‘ by Katharine Dayton and Geo, S. Kaufman 


. AY. EVES. 8:30 
wa MUSIC BOX 7" ?4iAtINEES THURS. & SAT. 2:90 


memmnnee'‘THE BEST OF THE ‘SCANDALS’” jterala. ‘Tribune SAAAAAPOT 


TREORGE WHITE'S vaiizz tain “wowan 
5) SCANDALS (383) 


GRACIE JANE 
BARRIE COOPER 
5 — GEORGE WHITE GIRLS — 75 
NEW AMSTERDAM THEATRE Ws #45" ©.” Mats. Wed.& Sat. 1 "2.50 
400 GOOD | SEATS—EVE ERY NIGHT As 
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Arthur Byron 
Brian Aherne 
Maurice Evans 
Charles Waldron 
Eduardo Ciannelli 
George Coulouris 
Katharine Cornell 


SAINT JOAN 


By Bernard Shaw 














MARTIN BECK THEATRE, 45th St., W. of 8th Ave, 
Nights 8:10 Sharp. Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:10 


| YOU’ LL LAUGH, YOU’LL CRY, YOU'LL LOVE IT” 


LOVE‘ DOLE ~ 32% 














THE HILLER 


“One of the three best plays in town.”’?—Channing Pollock 
SHUBERT THEATRE Matinces ‘Wea. ‘and Sats "3:40. ‘she to. $2:20__ 


| RE 








GILBERT MILLER presents 


HELEN HAYES 
VICTORIA REGINA 


By LAURENCE HOUSMAN 
BROADHURST THEA., W. 44th St. :-: Eves. 8:30 Sharp 


NO PE RFORMANCES TUESDAY EVENINGS 














“FUNNIEST AND GOOFIEST FARCE IN ~ 
MANY MONTHS.”—Sobol, Journal 


2ND | 
YEAR * 


- . A topsy-turvy comedy .. . 
shrewd and jocular horseplay . 

the laughs come in the right place. ” 
—ATKINSON, Times 


PLAYHOUSE stn st.. ©. of p'way. eve. 8:45 


Matinees Wed. and Sat., 2:45—50c to $2 





ALFRED LUNT 
AND LYNN 
FONTANNE 

in the Theatre 

Guild’s production of 
Robert E. Sherwood’s 
new play, ‘Idiot’s 
Delight,” coming to 
the Shubert Theatre 
next week. 
(Vandamm.) 


ALEXANDER KIRK- 
LAND AND 
PHOEBE BRAND 
in Theodore Dreiser’s 
play, “The Case of 
Clyde Griffiths,” at 
the Ethel Barrymore 
Theatre. 
(Valente. ) 


RULES FOR MID-WEEK PICTORIAL AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 

Prize-winning pictures in the Amateur Photographic Competition are 
published in the last issue of each month. MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 
awards a first prize of $15 for the best amateur photograph, $10 for the 
second best photograph and $3 for each of the other photographs accepted. 
Amateur photographs must be submitted by the actual photographer, they 
must carry return postage and should be addressed to the Amateur 
Photograph Editor, MID-WEEK PICTORIAL, 229 West Forty-third Street. 








WINTER 
GARDEN 


B’way at 50th st. 
Evs. 8:30. Mats. Thurs. 
& Sat., $!-$2.50 


ZIEGFELD FOLLIES 


with FANNIE BRICE 
60s nore, GERTRUDE a. HUGH pa pga HARRIET HOCTOR 
and JOSEPHINE BA 
ENTIRE PRODUCTION STAGZD BY roun. money ANDERSON 


Evenings: Good 

Seats $1 to $4, 

Seats 8 Weeks 
in Advance 

















2ND BIG WEEK! Warner Bros.’ First Big Musical in a Year! 


DICK POWELL ® RUBY KEELER ® JACK OAKIE ® JOAN BLONDELL 
in 


‘COLLEEN e STRAND—25¢ 




















THE THEATRE GUILD presents qj 
in association with Lee Ephraim 


CALL IT A DAY 


A comedy by Dodie Smith 
with Gladys Cooper and Philip Merivale 


MOROSCO THEA. 45th St., West of Broadway Matinees Wed., Thursday and 
Evenings 8:30 Saturday at 2:30 
Extra Matinee Wednesdays 





THE THEATRE GUILD Presents 


END OF SUMMER 


A Comedy by S. N. BEHRMAN 


with INA CLAIRE and OSGOOD PERKINS 


Broadway and 47th Street Tol P. M. 
UNITED ARTISTS Samuel Goldwyn 


RIVOLI] | «THESE THREE” 


B’WAY at 49th ST. with 
Midnite Shows. Con- MIRIAM HOPKINS — MERLE OBERON 


tinueus 
Joel McCrea. Directed by Wm. Wyler 


a a ™. 
Released thru UNITED ARTISTS 




















GUILD THEATRE = Evenines S1s0t °* Bresdway. Matinecs Thursday and A 
Mid-Week Pictorial, 
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EVERY DAY 
RADIO 


ery MUSIC HALL 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
HELD OVER 


2ND WEEK THE DIONNE QUINTUPLETS 


YVONNE, CECILE, MARIE, ANNETTE, EMELIE 
in Their First Feature-Length Picture 


“THE COUNTRY DOCTOR” 


: wiTtH JEAN HERSHOLT a Fox prcTURE 
Gala Stage Revue with MUSIC HALL Ensembles—Symphony Orchestra 
First Mezzanine seats may be reserved in advance—Phone COlumbus 5-6535. 


SHOWPLACE OF THE NATION 
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HE 
STAGE 


“LOVE ON THE 
DOLE” 


ALTER GREENWOOD'S 
\X/ novel ‘‘Love on the Dole,” 

dramatized by Mr. Green- 
wood and Ronald Gow, has come 
to the Shubert Theatre in New 
York after a three years’ run in 
England. It portrays life at its 
hardest in Hanky Park, an indus- 
trial slum in Lancashire, using 
Lancashire dialect and local cus- 
toms as a background for its 
theme of the personal tragedies 
and social decay caused by un- 
employment. 








(No. 1.) 
Sally Hardcastle 
(Wendy Hiller), 

whose slender pay 
envelope is the 
family’s chief 
support, tells Mrs. 
Hardcastle 
(Marga Ann 
Deighton), her 
mother, that she is 
in love with Larry 
Meath. 


(All Photos by 
Jerome Robinson.) 





(No. 2.) Harry Hardcastle (Alexander Grandison), Sally’s brother, wants to get 
married, too, and learns he has won a 30 to 1 bet on the horse races. Mrs. Bull 
(Helen Strickland), a friend of the family, doesn’t approve of such ways of financing 

a marriage, but Sally has sympathetic feelings for her brother. 





(No. 4.) Larry Meath (Brandon Peters) tells Sally he 

has lost his job and has contracted tuberculosis. As 

they discuss the hopelessness of their own love affair 

they hear the rising uproar of an angry mob outside. 

Larry, a young Laborite, goes out to join the mob and 
is killed by the police. 





(No. 3.) Mrs. Jike (Marie de Becker), one of the least regenerate of the neighbors, 
shares a drink with Mrs. Bull and Mrs. Dorbell (Carrie Weller), as they gossip over 
the affairs of their friends. 





At 07 Sympathy 


yo 


“, 


$250 WEEKLY BE 


NEFIT.. | 


also $10,000 Principal Sum 


UPPOSE you meet with an acci- 
dent or sickness tonight—will your 
income continue? 

Remember, few escape without acci- 
dent—and none of us can tell what 
tomorrow holds for us. While you are 
reading this warning, somewhere 
ghastly tragedy, flood or fire, some 
automobile or train disaster, is taking 
its toll of human life or limb. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO PROTECT YOURSELF! 
If you suddenly became ill—would your 
income stop? What if you suffered from 
lobar pneumonia, an appendicitis operation, 
or any of the many common ills which are 
covered in this unusual policy; wouldn’t you 
rest easier and convalesce more quickly if you 
knew that our company stood ready to help 
lift from your shoulders the distressing finan- 
ial burdens in case of a personal tragedy? 


r-—— FREE BOOKLET COUPON——— 


| North American Accident 
| Insurance Company 
[ 984 Title Bidg., Newark, N. J. 


l Gentiemen, 


| At no cost to me mall copy of your FREE 
| booklet “CASH or Sympathy.” There is 
no obligation. 


| Name 


| Address 


| 











= Some of the Features 


PREMIUM‘10AYEAR a hls Meet ee 
$450 NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 
Payable a= down NO DUES NO ASSESSMENTS 


MEN AND WOMEN 


16 to 69 Years Accepted 
aeninenimadaidiaten 


Principal ’ 
A SUDDEN ACCIDENT! A SUDDEN SICKNESS! $10,000 ——— gh 
$10 000 Loss of hands, feet 
CAN YOU SAY NEITHER WILL HAPPEN TO YOU? ) or eyesight. 


Then don’t delay another day. Protect 
teed ; $ Weekly 
yourself by insuring in the largest and oldest Nye 
exclusive Accident and Health Company in Benefits 





Balance in monthly payments 














America. Send the coupon NOW for com- for Stated Accidents and Sickness. 


plete information about our new $10,000 Doctor’s Bills, Hospital Benefits, Emergency Benefit 
al P ye oy — and other liberal features to help in time of need—all 
Accident and Sickness I olicy. clearly shown in policy. This is a simple and under- 
standable policy—without complicated or misleading 


—SPECIAL AUTOMOBILE CLAUSE— clauses. You know exactly what every word means— 
for disabling injuries sustained and every word means exactly what it says. 
while riding in or driving a private Over 821.000.000.00 
automobile or by being struck by 

any moving conveyance. Paid in Claims! 

















Under Direct Supervision of 46 State Insurance Departments 


Largest and Oldest Exclusive Health and Accident Insurance Company in America 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY [envio] 


984 Title Bldg., Newark, New Jersey 
Established Over 49 Years AGENTS Wanted for New Territory 





